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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  a  joint  committee,  repre- 
senting the  staffs  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  Superintendents. 
It  attempts  to  set  out  definitely  and  specifically  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Elementary 
School ;  or  in  other  words  to  show  what  are  the  minimum  pupil 
attainments  that  parents,  teachers,  superintendents  and  super- 
vising officers  should  expect  to  find  in  the  average  school.  It 
cannot  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  this  bulletin  in  no  way 
supersedes  the  Elementary  Programme  of  Studies. 

Since  this  bulletin  is  intended  for  use  by  the  Superintend- 
ents as  a  practical  guide,  it  will  serve  also  the  purpose  of  har- 
monizing in-service  and  normal-school  practices,  and  of  estab- 
lishing a  basis  for  comparing  the  work  of  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  Province.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  all  schools  will 
reach  the  minimum  standard  of  efficiency  outlined  herein ;  many 
schools  will  far  exceed  the  standard  indicated. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  INTEGRATED  PROGRAMME 

The  Alberta  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Elementary 
School  endeavours  to  provide  for  child  growth  in  two  inter- 
dependent areas:  primarily,  it  delineates  phases  of  experience 
which  further  social  growth :  secondly,  it  provides  growing  girls 
and  boys  with  the  basic  skills,  knowledges  and  appreciations 
essential  to  a  citizen  in  a  modern  democracy.  In  practice,  the 
teacher's  problem  is  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory  standards 
of  attainment  in  the  latter,  while  making  adequate  provision  for 
growth  in  the  former.  In  other  words,  the  programme  endeavours 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  the  whole  child.  There  must 
be  not  only  adequate  mental  development,  but  also  physical, 
emotional,  esthetic  and  spiritual  progress. 

With  the  enterprise  as  the  chief  instructional  technique,  ^- 
pupils  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  grow  in  their  ability,  pro- 
gressively to  assume  responsibility  for  their  own  learning  and 
discipline,  and  to  develop  a  more  conscious  apprehension  of  the 
part  played  by  a  knowledge  of  their  social  heritage  in  successful 
citizenship.  The  good  citizen  does  the  right  thing  at  the  proper 
time  because  he  knows  what  to  do  and  is  inspired  by  socially 
desirable  motivating  impulses.  The  real  test  of  the  enterprise 
procedure  is  this  awareness  on  the  part  of  each  pupil  of  his 
personal  responsibilities,  and  his  expressed  willingness  to  as- 
sume such  responsibilities  cheerfully  and  competently. 

In  the  school  rooms  of  Alberta  the  pupil  is  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  develop  good  health  habits  by  daily  practice  of 
healthful  living,  and  social-democratic  behaviour  by  living  in  a 
social-democratic  environment;  his  individual  gifts  are  to  be 
developed  so  that  he  can  get  into  the  social  group;  and  he  is  to 


be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  skills  and  arts  of  communication, 
so  that  he  can  get  along  with  other  members  of  the  group.  The 
enterprise  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  learning  social  be- 
haviour, furnish  situations  for  the  exercise  of  the  creative  gifts 
of  individual  pupils,  and  acquaint  the  children  with  relevant 
information.  Improved  formal  teaching  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  adequately  the  skill  and  the  arts  of  communication. 

To  acquire  any  skill  the  pupil  needs  two  kinds  of  practice : 
"whole-process"  practice  in  which  he  practices  the  skill  as  a 
whole,  as  in  playing  a  piece  on  the  piano';  and  "element  drill" 
in  which  he  practices,  one  or  more  at  a  time,  the  separate  parts 
of  the  skill,  as  in  practicing  scales  or  finger  movements.  Of  the 
procedures  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  enter- 
prise provides  "whole-process"  practice  for  both  the  skills  and 
the  arts  and  the  motivation  for  the  "element  drill,"  but  it  does 
not  provide  sufficient  opportunities  for  the  "element  drill,"  nor 
for  the  repetitive  drill  needed  to  fix  the  recall  of  any  subject 
matter  considered  to  be  essential.  These  must  be  attended  to  in 
separate  periods  of  improved  formal  teaching. 

The  pupil  lives  in  a  problem-solving  world.  Every  working 
moment  of  his  existence  he  will  be  absorbed  in  those  activities 
enumerated  as  the  nine  major  themes  of  the  Integrated  Pro- 
gramme. These  activities  are  as  inescapable  as  breathing;  they 
constitute  living.  If  it  be  admitted  THAT  THESE  NINE 
AREAS  DO  CONSTITUTE  the  problem-solving  areas  of  human 
living,  there  remains  as  the  major  question  for  educators:  how 
^  to  educate  children  for  living  in  a  problem-solving  world?  There 
can  be  only  one  answer  to  that  question:  by  having  the  pupils 
solve  problems  in  these  areas  of  human  experience. 

How  does  one  solve  a  problem?  First,  there  must  be  an 
awareness  of  the  problem,  and  an  interest  in  solving  it.  That 
is,  the  problem  must  arise  in  the  environment  of  the  learner. 
Second,  facts  pertinent  to  the  problem  must  be  gathered  from 
various  sources.  Third,  these  facts  must  be  analysed  with  re- 
spect to  their  immediate  significance,  the  relatively  irrelevant 
being  rejected.  Fourth,  these  significant  elements  are  synthes- 
ized into  a  new  pattern  or  concept,  and  the  problem  is  solved. 
Finally,  the  experience  gained  must  be  assimilated  for  use  in 
meeting  other  problems.  Such  a  procedure  may  seem  to  be  too 
mature  for  pupils  in  Divisions  I  and  II ;  but  the  inescapable  fact 
is,  that  before  the  children  ever  come  to  school  they  are  regu- 
larly using  this  very  process.  Furthermore,  they  use  this 
problem-solving  technique  in  their  playground  and  out-of-school 
activities,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  adults.  Without  skill  in 
problem-solving  there  can  be  no  success  in  life  for  any  indi- 
vidual, regardlessly  of  how  one  may  define  the  word  "success." 
Accordingly,  the  Elementary  Programme  merely  sets  up  the 
machinery  for  training  children  to  use  more  skilfully  a  tech- 
nique of  rational  thinking  that  they  are  going  to  use  in  any 
event,  if  they  are  to  survive  as  functioning  citizens  in  a  demo- 
cratic world.  Fundamentally  there  is  nothing  new  and  nothing 
mysterious  about  the  integrated  programme;  it  is  as  old  as 
human  experience. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Alberta  Programme  that  condones 
sloppy  learning,  that  prohibits  a  teacher  from  insisting  that 


pupils  shall  acquire  thoroughly  and  competently  certain  basic 
skills  and  knowledges.  Thorough  mastery  and  retention  of  these j^ 
will  justify  the  intelligent  use  of  repetition  and  drill.  Pupils 
should  be  more  widely  informed,  and  better  informed,  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  enterprise  than  they  were  at  its  inception.  If 
there  has  been  no  increment  of  habit,  attitude,  skill  and  knowl- 
edge, then  the  enterprise  has  been,  in  a  large  measure,  a  failure. 

INTERPRETING  THE  GRID 

The  general  instructions  given  under  the  heading  "Inter- 
preting the  Integrated  Programme"  (page  47),  should  be  fol- 
lowed. There  are,  however,  statements  on  pages  30  and  49 
which  contradict  each  other,  and  these  need  clarification  and 
reconciliation. 

The  first  paragraph  on  pages  49  and  50,  "Each  of  the  four 
divisions  *  *  *  particular  relationships  encountered  along  the 
way,"  contradicts  the  statement  under  "The  Cycle,"  on  page  30, 
"It  has  already  been  suggested  *  *  *  of  their  activities."  To 
speak  generally,  it  is  not  advisable  to  confine  any  enterprise  to  a 
particular  horizontal  or  perpendicular  section  of  the  grid.  Most 
enterprises  as  they  develop  will  be  found  to  extend  outward,  up- 
ward, or  downward  from  any  designated  section.  To  be  specific 
an  enterprise  dealing  with  Food,  Clothing  or  Shelter  will  cer- 
tainly invade  the  sections  on  Work,  Recreation  and  Transporta- 
tion, and,  if  attention  is  given  to  other  related  aspects,  those  on 
Expression  and  Government.  Most  themes  selected,  if  fully 
developed,  will  be  found  to  have  brought  the  pupil  into  contact 
with  a  majority  of  the  Basic  Human  Needs. 

The  teacher  should  regard  "The  Grid"  as  a  very  condensed 
synopsis  of  the  areas  of  special  living,  elaborated  on  pages  62- 
159,  which  are  to  be  explored  by  the  pupils.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  interests  of  pupils  in  all  these  areas  are 
ministered  to  during  the  period  spent  in  Divisions  I  and  II.  This 
necessitates  the  keeping  of  a  careful  cumulative  record  of  the 
areas  explored.  Repetition  is  not  discountenanced,  provided  it 
does  not  result  in  a  failure  to  explore  all  areas  of  the  Integrated 
Programme  during  the  course  of  the  three  years  spent  in  a 
division. 

When  selecting  the  enterprise  and  its  content,  the  teacher 
must  consider  two  factors : 

1.  The  permanent  needs  of  the  children  (the  attitudes,  habits, 
knowledges,  and  skills  which  are  the  common  property  of 
all  citizens),  as  well  as  their  immediate  interests.  Conflict 
between  these  two  can  be  prevented  by  effective  salesman- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

2.  The  availability  of  reference  books  and  other  materials. 
The  teacher  must  consistently  avoid  stimulating  enthusiasm 
over  an  enterprise  which  cannot  be  completed  because  of 
lack  of  materials.  Careful  preliminary  study  and  planning 
by  the  teacher  will  prevent  such  an  unfortunate  denouement. 

In  selecting  an  enterprise,  the  teacher  should  consult  the 
relevant  sections  of  "The  Elaboration  of  the  Grid"   (pages  62- 


159),  where  will  be  found  extensive  lists  of  suggestions  of  cor- 
related content  material,  activities,  and  reference  books. 

The  Integrated  Programme  is  the  main  field,  especially  in 
Division  II,  for  the  development  of  "Content  Studies."  It  is 
also  the  main  field  for  the  introduction  of  a  full-scale  range  of 
integrated  living  and  learning  activities,  physical  and  mental. 

To  obtain  the  desired  results,  pupils'  activities  should  be 
directed  along  three  related  and  connected  channels: 

First,  that  of  the  enterprise,  problem-solving  procedure, 
which  should  take  a  prominent  part  of  each  day. 

Second,  that  dealing  with  more  or  less  continuous  connected 
matters,  such  as  current  news,  current  observations  and  prob- 
lems, current  practices  relating  to  healthful  living  and  correct 
behaviour.  This  will  take  a  lesser  portion  of  each  day  than  the 
enterprise,  and  the  time  will  vary  according  to  the  needs  and 
the  circumstances.  This  is  not  mere  "incidental  teaching,"  but 
is  designed  to  foster  the  continuous  use  and  development  of 
abilities  normally  alert  at  this  time,  and  to  lay,  systematically 
and  continuously,  the  foundations  in  experience,  thought  and 
habit  formation  much  needed  in  enterprise  and  other  work. 

Third,  extra  teaching  periods,  with  drill  and  review  as  re- 
quired, designed  specifically  to  show  pupils  how  to  overcome 
deficiencies  and  solve  problems  which  have  become  evident  as 
a  result  of  activities  of  the  other  two  types  mentioned. 

The  three  channels  listed  above  are  inclusive  of  the  range 
of  normal  human  activity: 

First:  We  do  live  in  a  problem-solving  world  and  need  to 
develop  our  abilities  along  such  lines  to  the  highest  possible 
degree. 

Second:  Our  interests  are  cosmopolitan,  as  well  as  localized. 
We  have  current  interests  outside  the  special  task  on  which  we 
may  immediately  be  engaged  (the  enterprise) . 

Third:  We  meet  special  problems  and  must  learn  special 
skills  to  cope  with  them;  these  special  skills  we  learn  "off  the 
job"  in  special  periods. 

EVALUATING  AN  ENTERPRISE 
Points  to  Look  for  in  Judging  an  Enterprise 

A.  The  Children 

1.  Is  the  visitor  welcome?  Is  he  greeted  politely?  Is  it  a 
usual  or  unusual  experience? 

2.  Have  the  children  a  friendly,  helpful,  willing-to-share 
attitude  toward  one  another?  Toward  others?  Toward 
the  teacher? 

3.  Are  there  evidences  of  self  control,  responsibility  and  co- 
operation in  general  classroom  procedure? 

4.  Are  the  children  self-directing? 

B.  The  Teacher 

1.  Is  her  classroom  democratic  in  tone  and  practice? 

2.  Is  her  teaching  of  subject  matter  aimed  to  develop  per- 
sonality and  citizenship  as  well  as  to  impart  information? 
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3.  Is  she  using  the  natural  drives:  curiosity,  manipulation, 
collection,  construction,  creative  expression,  play  investi- 
gation ? 

4.  Does  she  give  the  pupils  opportunities  to  inquire,  choose, 
decide,  think  critically  for  themselves,  and  foresee  the 
probable  outcome  of  a  decision? 

5.  Is  she  giving  the  enterprise  the  adequate  preparational 
work  it  requires?  Is  she  using  the  Elementary  Pro- 
gramme of  Studies  efficiently,  especially  pages  62-159? 

6.  Does  she  keep  satisfactory  records  of  pupils'  growth  and 
achievement? 

7.  Does  she  give  sufficient  direction  and  guidance  to  insure 
that  satisfactory  records  may  be  made? 

C.  The  Enterprise 

1.  Is  the  enterprise  of  real  social  significance  to  the  group? 
Does  it  rise  out  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils? 

2.  Through  this  enterprise  are  the  pupils  developing  con- 
structive social  attitudes  and  habits? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  a  definite  purpose  before  them  for  the 
whole  enterprise,  and,  in  their  part  of  it,  a  problem  to  be 
solved,  clearly  seen  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole  enterprise? 

4.  Have  all  of  the  pupils  a  real  part  in  planning  the  enter- 
prise? 

5.  Are  they  learning  how  to  collect,  organize  and  express 
ideas? 

6.  Do  the  constructive  activities  interpret  and  clarify  the 
mental  concepts?  Do  these  constructive  activities  de- 
mand increasingly  a  higher  degree  of  manipulative  skill 
for  their  successful  completion? 

7.  Is  the  daily  enterprise  period  organized?  E.g.,  into  plan- 
ning, working,  evaluating  periods?  Is  the  total  enter- 
prise evaluated  at  its  close  so  that  all  are  aware  of  the 
salient  points  and  purposes? 

8.  Are  the  pupils  critical  of  their  own  work?  Do  they  show 
developing  standards  ?  Are  results  neat  ?  Is  perseverance 
an  ideal? 

9.  Does  the  enterprise  show  the  use  and  place  of  skills  and 
information?  Does  it  lead  to  necessary  formal  teaching 
in  these? 

10.  Is  provision  made  for  the  listening  group  to  discuss  re- 
ports and  incorporate  the  substance  in  a  developing  plan? 
Is  any  effort  made  to  retain  or  record  material  of  wide 
usefulness  or  interest? 

CHECK  LIST  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

N.B. — The  School  Board  is  responsible  for  providing  all 
equipment. 

1.    Cloakroom  Arrangements 

Malleable  hooks  or  nails  with  (homemade?)  coat-hangers; 
better,  a  clothes  rod  preferred — say  suspended  by  a  ceil- 
ing-drop, with  a  block  arrangement  to  separate  individual 
clothes-hangers. 
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Mud  scrapers  (2). 

Shoe  racks  for  rubbers  and  overshoes. 

2.  Hygienic  Equipment 

Height  of  wash  benches  or  sinks — 24"  to  29". 

Washbasins  (1  to  every  8  pupils). 

Good  hand  soap,  liquid  or  bar;  and  proper  containers. 

Towels  (individual). 

Mirrors — one  high,  one  low. 

Adequate  water  supply  for  drinking  and  washing. 

Proper  disposal  of  waste  water. 

Individual  cups  (protected). 

Waste  paper  receptacles. 

Sweeping  compounds. 

Cloth  dusters,  metal  containers  and  suitable  oils. 

Floor  brushes;  brooms. 

First-aid  kit. 

Folding  canvas  cot  and  blanket. 

Bathroom  scales. 

3.  Blackboards 

4'  wide;  30"  above  floor;  set  out  from  wall  at  bottom;  6' 
from  nearest  window  to  help  prevent  glare. 

No  transoms  or  piano  windows  near  to  or  above  black- 
boards (hood  such  sources  of  light). 

Never  use  water  or  oil  on  blackboards. 

4.  Adequate  Bulletin  Boards 

5.  Facilities  for  Group  Activities,    such  as  sand-tables,    work- 

tables,  etc.    In  a  room  where  seats  and  desks  are  used  there 
should  be  at  least  one  large  enterprise  table. 

6.  Seats 

Proper  sizes. 

Correct  overlaps,  desk  over  seat. 

Size  5  and  6  Primary,  at  least  2"  overlap. 

Size  3  and  4  Junior,  at  least  2%"  overlap. 

Size  1  and  2  Intermediate,  at  least  3%"  overlap. 

Feet  should  rest  easily  on  the  floor  with  room  for  fingers  be- 
tween thigh  and  desk-seat.    Use  foot-rest  if  necessary. 

If  thigh  is  too  short  for  depth  of  seat,  use  pillow  or  cushion 
suspended  from  top  of  seat-back. 

Slats  and  2"x4"  strips  may  be  used  to  alter  heights  from 
floor. 

Dull  surfaces ;  never  use  a  glistening  varnish  on  desk  tops. 

Tables  and  chairs  may  be  used  instead  of  more  conventional 
classroom  seats  and  desks,  where  considered  desirable. 

7.  Lighting  and  Blinds 

Blind:   Cream  or  lemon,  best  quality  cloth. 

1"  overlap  of  cloth  on  casing,  at  least  6"  longer 

than  space. 
Always  up,  unless  keeping  out  direct  sunlight. 
Control  cords  on  window  shades. 
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8.  Ventilation 

Put  furnace  in  order  and  teach  operation. 
Have  draft  boards  8"  deep  on  windowsills. 
Have  jacketed  stoves  for  circulation  of  air. 
Have  thermometer,  outside,  to  insure  that  children  are  prop- 
erly dressed  for  outdoor  recess  periods. 
Screens  on  several  windows. 

9.  Lunch  Equipment  should  be  provided. 
Rack  for  lunch  pails. 

10.    Toilets 

Care  and  cleanliness. 
Toilet  paper — its  conservation. 

Toilet  construction  conducive  to  proper  health  habits,  as 
well  as  cleanliness  of  the  toilet  itself. 

HEALTH  PRACTICES 

Health  instruction  is  most  effective  when  it  is  given  in  the 
form  of  daily  supervision  of  health  practices,  until  such  time  as 
these  become  well  established.  Good  school  housekeeping  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  inculcation  of  health  habits.  There 
should  be  careful  supervision  of  temperature,  lighting,  cleaning 
and  dusting.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  take  proper  care 
of  outer  garments  (airing  may  be  possible  on  many  days),  and 
discouraged  from  wearing  rubbers  while  in  the  classroom.  Em- 
phasis should  be  placed  upon  proper  care  of  the  cloakroom  and 
its  contents,  including  the  lunch  pails. 

Teachers  should  make  a  simple  health  examination  of 
pupils.  Eyes  should  be  tested  with  a  Snellen  Eye  Test  Chart 
twice  a  year  and  the  results  recorded.  Hearing  should  be  tested 
by  a  whisper  test.  Signs  of  illness,  of  eyestrain,  of  malnutri- 
tion, of  an  unhealthy  nose  and  throat,  of  poor  posture  should 
be  noted.  Inspection  of  the  teeth  and  throat  are  helpful  in  form- 
ing judgments  on  the  health  of  the  child.  A  regular  measuring 
and  weighing  programme  encourages  health  practices. 

Teachers  could  help  to  establish  proper  health  habits,  in- 
cluding diet  and  table  manners.  The  noon  meal  should  be  eaten 
while  all  are  quietly  seated  and  should  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  relaxation  and  quiet  activities. 

Frequent  bathing  could  be  encouraged.  Simple  rules  of 
health  should  be  known  and  observed  in  connection  with  all 
activities  around  the  school.  Weighing  of  pupils  at  periodic 
intervals,  and  examination  of  teeth  and  throat  when  a  need, 
appears,  would  often  serve  to  anticipate  more  serious  trouble 
later.  The  alert  teacher  could  render  a  real  service  to  school 
and  community  by  familiarizing  herself  with  a  good  book  on. 
hygiene.  Remember  that  good  health  practice  is  the  best  form' 
of  health  teaching. 

Sound  health  practices  are  based  on  scientific  information 
and  the  teacher  should  be  alert  to  all  opportunities  for  presenting 
scientific  reasons  for  health  behaviour.  Pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged to  read  books  and  magazine  articles  on  health  topics. 

Teachers  should  discuss  the  health  of  pupils  with  the  par- 
ents and  make  every  effort  to  get  physical  defects  corrected. 
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MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS 
Division  One 

I 

Attitudes — The  child  should — 

1.  Work  with  others  co-operatively. 

2.  Feel  that  he  has  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  do  his  share 
of  work. 

3.  Feel  a  sense  of  equality  as  a  member  of  the  group. 

4.  Accept  cheerfully  a  minor  or  a  major  job  as  the  success  of 
the  whole  work  requires. 

5.  Regard  school  and  enterprise  properly  as  belonging  to  the 
group  and  assume  responsibility  for  its  care  and  use. 

6.  Recognize  that  some  property  belongs  to  the  individual 
and  learn  to  respect  individual  ownership. 

7.  Feel  no  need  to  protect  himself,  nor  to  injure  others,  by 
departing  from  the  truth. 

8.  Increase  in  power  to  stay  with  a  job  to  a  satisfactory  com- 
pletion. 

Manners — The  child  should — 

1.  Be  willing  to  share  evenly. 

2.  Tell  "good  things"  (not  tattle  or  whine). 

3.  Say  please,  thank  you,  excuse  me,  yes,  with  the  name,  and 
simple  forms  of  greeting. 

4.  Not  interrupt. 

Democratic  Practices — The  child  should  be  able  to — 

1.  Work  on  a  committee. 

2.  Act  as  chairman. 

3.  Contribute  a  pertinent  suggestion  to  the  group  discussion. 
Language — The  child  should  be  able  to — 

1.  Speak  English  with  clear  enunciation  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation. 

2.  Give  a  report  or  tell  a  story  in  two  or  three  simple,  com- 
plete sentences. 

3.  Write  two  or  three  simple  sentences  using  capitals  and 
end  marks,  spelling  the  common  words  correctly.  (Ele- 
mentary Programme,  pages  220-221.) 

Reading — The  child  should — 

1.  Like  to  read. 

2.  Read  silently  simple  directions  and  follow  them. 

3.  Read  silently  a  simple  story  and  answer  questions  on  it 
or  tell  it  in  his  own  words. 

4.  Be  able  to  read  at  the  rate  of  95  words  per  minute  with 
average  comprehension  of  80%  to  100%  with  an  open 
book.     (Elementary  Programme,  page  170.) 
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II 

Music — The  child  should — 

1.  Be  able  to  respond  to  marching,  skipping  and  running 
rhythms. 

2.  Sing  many  rote  songs. 

Art — Division  I 

A.  Illustration.  Strong  narrative  interest  at  this  stage ;  tell- 
ing stories  through  pictures.  Self  expression  important. 
Accurate  drawing  of  forms  not  an  essential  objective. 
The  growing  process  more  important  than  the  picture. 
Themes  for  pictures  drawn  from  individual  and  group 
experiences,  often  those  arising  from  the  enterprise.  Have 
picture  made  when  interest  is  "at  white  heat."  Large 
paper  (16x18)   recommended. 

B.  Industrial  Art.  Valuable  because  it  offers  experiences  in 
manipulating  materials  and  tools,  which  experience  is 
foundational  to  future  appreciation  of  materials  and  skill 
in  handling  them.  Use  many  materials — paper,  card- 
board, paste,  scissors,  cloth,  clay,  blocks,  softwood,  all  of 
which  offer  little  resistance  to  the  child.  Not  much  skill 
expected  at  this  stage. 

C.  Design.  Not  a  great  deal.  Simple  rhythmic  borders  and 
free  surface  patterns.    Finger  painting  is  a  good  medium. 

D.  Colour.  Has  great  appeal.  Children  encouraged  to  play 
with  colour  as  their  fancy  dictates.  The  hues  and  the 
colour  families  (reds,  pinks  and  maroons  belong  to  the 
same  family)  known.  Values  of  the  six  spectrum  colours 
— light,  middle,  dark. 

Health— The  child  should— 

1.  Conform  to  recognized  health  behaviour  in  relation  to 
food,  sleep,  cleanliness,  exercise,  posture,  clothing,  and 
the  protection  of  one's  self  and  others  against  illness  and 
accidents. 

2.  Know  simple  scientific  facts  which  explain  why  certain 
health  practices  are  necessary. 

3.  Know  the  rules  and  be  able  to  play  skillfully  at  least  six 
games  of  low  organization. 

4.  Be  able  to  perform  big-muscle  activities,  such  as  running, 
jumping,  skipping,  etc.,  in  a  smooth  manner. 

5.  Enjoy  the  activities. 

6.  Integrate  the  Physical  Education  activities  with  the 
Music,  English  and  Social  Studies  of  the  enterprise. 

Ill 
Arithmetic 

Counting 

1.  Ability  to  count  by  Ts  starting  anywhere  in  the  range 
1  to  1000. 
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2.    Counting  by  multiples :  by  2's  to  at  least  20 

"     3,s     u     „        „        3Q 
a     4,g     u     u       «        4q 

"     5's     "     "        "        50 

"  10's    "  100 
Notation 

1.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1000. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  place  value  of  digits  in  such  num- 
bers. 

Addition  of  Whole  Numbers 

1.  Basic  addition  facts  to  18. 

2.  Higher  decade  addition  extension  tables  based  on  above 
facts.    Sums  not  to  exceed  the  30's  or  40's. 

3.  Column  addition: 

(a)  Single  columns  of  4  or  5  addends. 

(b)  Double-  and  triple-column  addition,  not  exceeding 
three  addends.    Carrying  in  one  or  two  columns. 

Subtraction  of  Whole  Numbers 

1.  Basic  subtraction  facts — minuends  to  18. 

2.  Formal  subtraction — extended  to  three-digit  numbers 
with  borrowing  in  two  columns. 

3.  Take-away  or  Borrow  Method  should  be  the  method  of 
subtraction. 

Multiplication  of  Whole  Numbers 

1.  Basic  multiplication  facts  to  5x9. 

2.  Formal  multiplication — extended  to  three-digit  multipli- 
cands, one-digit  multipliers  to  5,  products  not  to  exceed 
999.       . 

IV 

Division  of  Whole  Numbers 

1.  Basic  division  facts  to  45-9. 

2.  Formal  division:  Extended  to  3-digit  dividends,  2-  or  3- 
digit  quotients,  divisors  2-5,  with  or  without  remainders. 
Long  form  of  division  should  be  the  first  form  used.  (The 
short  form  may  be  introduced,  preferably  in  Division  II, 
as  a  short-cut  when  pupils  are  ready  and  have  a  use  for  it.) 

Fractions 

1.  Work  to  be  limited  to  unit  fractions  only:  %,  %,  14. 

2.  Meaning  of  these  fractions  as  applied  to — 

(a)  Single  objects. 

(b)  Groups  of  objects.    (Associate  with  partition  idea 
of  division.) 

Problem  Solving 

1.  Easy,  one-step  problems  associated  with  preceding  types 
of  work.    Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  develop- 
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ing  in  pupils  ability  to  recognize  the  various  types  of 
problem  situations  that  call  respectively  for  the  operation 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 

2.  Two-step  problems — where  maturity  and  ability  of  pupils 
warrant. 

3.  Problem  work  should  be  closely  associated  with  pupils' 
experience  in  their  local  environment. 

Miscellaneous 

1.  Denominate  Numbers :  De-  (a)  Coins  lc  to  $1.00 
velope   via   the    enterprise.  {b)  Pint  and  quart 
Emphasis  to  be  placed  on  * 
concrete  experiences.  (c)  Dozen 

2.  Telling  time  in  5-minute  in-  W)   Pound 

tervals.  (e)   Inch,  foot,  yard,  mile 

3.  Roman  numerals  to  XXX.  (/)    Hour,  half -hour, 

4.  Meaning  of  A.M.  and  P.M. ;  quarter-hour 
use  of  calendar. 


Writing — The  child  should  write  legibly. 
General  Information — The  child  should  know — 

1.  The  name  of  our  country,  province,  locality,  the  directions. 

2.  The  role  of  common  "helpers" :  farmer,  mailman,  doctor, 
nurse,  etc. 

3.  Common  ways  of  earning  a  living,  as :  farming,  keeping 
store,  etc. 

4.  Common  birds,  animals,  insects,  plants,  natural  forma- 
tions of  the  locality;  the  seasons  and  changes  in  the 
weather. 

5.  The  use  of  common  mechanical  conveniences,  as:  radio, 
telephone,  electric  light,  airplane,  train,  car,  etc. 

6.  How  to  tell  time  and  read  a  thermometer. 

7.  The  names  of  some  other  countries  and  something  of  the 
different  ways  of  living  in  them. 

MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS 
Division  II 
Social  Behaviour 

1.  Continued  development  along  the  lines  indicated  for  Divi- 
sion I,  under  Attitudes,  Manners,  Democratic  Practices. 
See  page  6. 

2.  In  his  social  behaviour,  the  pupil  should — 

(a)  Co-operate  cheerfully  with  his  teacher  and  fellow 
pupils  in  school  activities,  sharing  opportunities  to 
be  leader  or  follower. 

(b)  Be  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  personal 
and  group  problems. 
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(c)  Be  willing  to  accept  an  adverse  majority  ruling, 
but  be  equally  insistent  upon  respect  for  minority 
rights. 

(d)  Show  evidence  of  developing  ability  to  participate 
effectively  in  group  discussions  as  a  contributor, 
listener  or  critic. 

(e)  Be  willing  to  assume  some  responsibility  for  proper 
conduct  of  younger  pupils. 

(/)  Be  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  public 
property. 

Language — The  child  should  be  able  to — 

1.  Make  himself  heard  by  the  whole  class. 

2.  Give  longer  reports  or  stories. 

3.  Read  orally,  recite,  act  a  longer  passage. 

4.  Write  a  one-paragraph  story  or  report,  short  poem,  play, 
letter,  using  capitals  and  end  marks,  and  other  necessary 
forms  of  punctuation,  with  words  spelled  correctly. 

5.  Use  the  dictionary. 

Reading — The  child  should  be  able  to — 

1.  Read  a  story  silently  and  retell  it. 

2.  Read  silently  material  of  his  grade  level  with  understand- 
ing, and  improve  in  his  ability  to  express  his  ideas  about 
it  coherently  in  written  and  oral  form.  This  reading  is 
to  function  mainly  as  an  instrument  to  promote  and  sup- 
plement the  pupil's  activities  in  the  enterprise. 

3.  Attain  standards  for  speed  and  comprehension  to  be  found 
on  pages  188  and  190. 

4.  Use  index  and  table  of  contents. 

5.  Read  orally  with  good  expression. 

Music — The  pupil  should — 

1.  Have  memorized  a  number  of  community  and  rote  songs. 

2.  Have  learned  to  make  a  treble  staff,  put  on  notes  of  dif- 
ferent values,  different  time  signatures,  through  experi- 
ence in  creating  music. 

3.  If  possible,  be  made  familiar  with  recorded  music  of  a 
simple  but  lively  character. 

4.  Be  learning  to  read  simple  music  by  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods  seem  to  be  best  suited  to  the  class:  by 
numbers;  by  intervals;  by  sol-fa;  by  means  of  tonettes, 
or  some  similar  instrument. 


Art 


A.  Illustration.  "Representative  type  of  expression'*  supple- 
mented by  purely  creative  work.  The  picture  may  be  a 
purely  individual  response  to  life  or  living.  Self-criticism 
should  be  developed.  Practice  work  on  forms  and  pre- 
liminary planning  of  compositions  are  advisable  as  liber- 
ating agents  to  better  expression.  Not  too  much  teacher 
direction  lest  pupil's  ideas  be  interfered  with. 
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Basic  Learnings. 

1.  Ability  to  plan  a  picture  independently — a  feeling 
for  good  arrangement  and  spacing:  centre  of  in- 
terest. 

2.  Some  ability  to  analyze  new  forms. 

3.  Ability  to  draw  common  forms  more  realistically 
and  in  good  proportion. 

4.  Growing  ability  to  criticize  drawings  and  to  collect 
and  use  reference  material. 

5.  Habit  of  critically  observing  pictures  in  magazines, 
schools,  homes,  and  public  buildings.  Development 
of  appreciation  of  Canadian  art. 

6.  Growing  ability  to  use  art  as  an  expressional  me- 
dium in  the  Integrated  Programme. 

B.  Industrial  Art.  Making  articles  which  have  a  practical 
value ;  an  increasing  degree  of  technical  excellence ;  ability 
to  make  a  working  drawing  for  any  piece  of  construction 
work  undertaken,  using  mechanical  drawing  equipment 
— set  squares  (homemade) ,  rulers,  compasses,  drawing 
board,  T-square  (homemade) .  Drawings  may  have  to  be 
done  to  scale  in  the  higher  grades.  See  that  the  finished 
construction  work  and  the  mechanical  drawing  reason- 
ably coincide. 

C.  Design.  Appreciation  of  the  difference  between  the  deco- 
rative and  pictorial.  Practice  in  developing  decorative 
forms  from  the  naturalistic :  encouragement  of  originality 
and  invention.  Practical  problems  in  design:  book- 
covers,  greeting  cards,  favours,  posters,  pottery,  stage 
scenery,  and  special  day  problems.  Crayons,  powder 
paint,  cut-paper,  block  prints,  finger  paint  are  all  good 
media. 

D.  Colour.  The  simple  rules  pupils  can  apply  in  combining 
colours.  Application  of  colour  schemes  to  the  decorative 
patterns  developed  in  design  and  in  the  work  developing 
out  of  enterprises. 

N.B. — Pupils  should  not  be  required  to  make  colour 
charts. 

Health  and  Physical  Education — The  pupil  should — 

1.  Know  the  foods  produced  in  his  community  and  those 
needed  to  be  imported  to  provide  for  maintenance  of  good 
health. 

2.  Know  the  foods  necessary  to  be  taken  daily  for  growth 
and  health;  e.g.,  those  listed  in  "Canadian  Official  Food 
Rules." 

3.  Know  what  constitutes  a  wholesome  lunch. 

4.  Know  and  observe  the  simple  rules  of  good  health;  i.e., 
personal  cleanliness,  eyesight  conservation,  clothing,  rest 
and  play. 

5.  Consciously  observe  "Safety  First"  rules. 
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6.  Assume  some  responsibility  for  keeping  school  grounds 
and  outbuildings  clean  and  tidy. 

7.  Show  development  in  skill,  speed  and  accuracy  of  move- 
ment. 

8.  Have  training  in  leadership  during  Physical  Education 
periods. 

9.  Participate  in  athletics  (dashes,  jumps,  etc.). 

10.    Be  able  to  play  well  a  few  team  games  (basketball,  soft- 
ball,  etc.). 

Arithmetic 

Notation 

1.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1,000,000. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  place  value  of  digits  in  such 
numbers. 

Operations  with  Whole  Numbers 

Ability  to  perform  accurately,  and  with  a  fair  degree  of 
speed,  operations  of  the  following  types : 

1.  Addition :    (a)  of  8  or  9  3-digit  numbers ; 

(b)   of  5  or  6  4-digit  numbers. 

2.  Subtraction:  Numbers  of  from  5  to  7  digits. 

3.  Multiplication:  4-digit  multiplicands  by  3-digit  mul- 

tipliers. 

4.  Division:  2-digit  divisors,  3-  or  4-digit  quotients. 
Fractions 

1.  Work  to  be  limited  largely  to  fractions  having  denomi- 
ators  of  16  or  less,  (llths,  13ths,  14ths,  15ths  to  be 
avoided.) 

2.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of 
like  and  unlike  fractions  (including  mixed  numbers), 
plus  related  skills. 

Decimals 

1.  Work  to  be  limited  to  3  places  of  decimals  or  less. 

2.  Reading  and  writing  of  decimals. 

3.  Conversion  of  vulgar  to  decimal  fractions  and  vice 
versa. 

4.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  in- 
volving decimals. 

Denominate  Numbers 

A.  Pupils'  work  should  show  that  they  have  developed 
through  concrete  experiences  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  following  sets  of  measures  and  of  their 
inter-relations : 

1.  Hour,  minute,  second. 

2.  Pint,  quart,  gallon. 

3.  Peck,  bushel. 
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4.  Ounce,  pound,  hundredweight,  ton. 

5.  Inch,  foot,  yard,  rod,  mile. 

6.  Sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.,  sq.  yd.,  sq.  rd.,  acres. 

7.  Cu.  in.,  cu.  ft.,  cu.  yd.,  cord. 

B.  Easy  problems  involving  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division  of  denominate  numbers  (ex- 
amples not  to  involve  more  than  two  related  units). 

Mensuration 

1.  Pupils  to  show  intelligent  understanding  of  such  terms 
as — 

(a)  Rectangle,  square,  triangle,  circle; 

(b)  Perimeter,  area,  volume. 

2.  Finding   perimeters   of  rectangles,   squares   and  tri- 

angles. 

3.  Finding  areas  of  rectangles,  squares. 

4.  Finding  volumes  of  rectangular  solids. 

5.  In  items  2,  3,  4,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  exercises 
derived  from  pupils'  environment. 

Problem  Solving 

1.  One-  and  two-step  problems  involving  above  types  of 
work. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  expected  to  set  down  their  written 
solutions  in  concise,  though  non-stereotyped,  form. 
(See  Programme  of  Studies,  page  273.) 

Miscellaneous 

1.  Telling  time  in  intervals  of  one  minute. 

2.  Roman  numerals  to  L. 

3.  Preparation  and  interpretation  of  simple  scale  draw- 
ings. 

4.  Preparation  and  interpretation  of  simple  graphs. 

5.  Preparation  and  interpretation  of  simple  commercial 
forms,  such  as  sales  slips,  invoices,  receipts. 

6.  Much  mental  and  oral  work  throughout. 

Writing — See  minimum  requirements  for  Division  I,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  in  Division  II. 

General  Information 

The  pupil  should  have  learned  through  the  enterprise,  the 
current  daily  discussions  and  direct  teaching  certain  facts  which 
are  the  common  property  of  any  well-informed  citizen.  These 
facts  he  will  encounter  during  the  varied  experiences  of  his 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years  in  school,  as  well  as  in  his  home  and 
community.     Such  information  will  include: 

1.  The  names  of  men  and  women  prominently  associated 
with  the  growth  of  the  community,  province  and  nation ; 
and  the  names  and  achievements  of  outstanding  scientists, 
inventors,  explorers,  artists  and  musicians.  (See  Pro- 
gramme of  Studies,  pages  62-159.) 
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2.  The  salient  natural  and  climatic  features  of  his  commun- 
ity, province  and  country;  the  location  of  important  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  centres,  provinces,  waterways, 
and  communication  arteries;  how  men  make  their  living 
in  this  country  and  in  any  foreign  country  which  has  been 
studied;  the  names  of  the  provinces  or  countries  from 
which  some  important  industrial  and  food  products  are 
obtained;  the  names  and  locations  of  the  continents, 
oceans  and  countries  mentioned  frequently  in  current 
events. 

During  each  of  the  three  years  in  Division  II  the 
pupils  will  do  one  enterprise  dealing  with  Alberta,  and 
one  with  Canada  or  other  Provinces  of  Canada.  The  titles 
of  the  enterprises  will  vary  each  year  and  the  emphasis 
may  shift  from  natural  resources,  to  scenery,  to  the  war 
effort,  to  early  settlers,  etc.,  but  each  enterprise  will  in- 
volve the  informational  content  it  is  desirable  that  each 
child  shall  acquire  about  his  own  province  and  country. 

The  Canadian  Pattern 

It  is  suggested  that  teachers  should  weave  a  Canadian 
Pattern  into  as  many  enterprises  as  possible.  The  Cana- 
dian people,  and  their  activities,  customs,  literature,  music 
and  art,  are  subjects  of  first  importance  to  Canadian  boys 
and  girls,  not  only  as  the  proper  basis  for  Canadian  unity, 
but  as  a  background  for  understanding  other  peoples. 
The  social  heritage  of  Canada  is  a  composite  of  several 
somewhat  different  cultures.  This  heritage  can  be  used 
in  the  classroom  to  lead  pupils  to  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
of  the  struggle  for  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  enterprise  entitled  "A 
United  Nations  Goodwill  Day"  be  used  in  all  schools  in 
preparation  for  May  18th,  International  Goodtvill  Day. 

If  map  work  is  properly  interrelated  with  discussions 
of  current  events,  the  pupil's  locational  skill  and  map- 
reading  ability  will  develop  rapidly  and  naturally.  Prop- 
erly used,  such  discussions  will  provide  the  children  with 
a  comprehensive  fund  of  information  respecting  the  great 
land  and  water  masses  of  the  world,  general  climatic  vari- 
ations within  broad  areas,  important  communication  sys- 
tems and  commercial  centres,  modes  of  transportation 
and  communication,  as  well  as  a  general  fund  of  informa- 
tion respecting  important  individuals  and  events. 

3.  Knowledge  of  elementary  scientific  principles  involved  in 
a  few  of  the  important  inventions  and  discoveries  (e.g., 
fire,  wheel,  steam  engine),  and  of  the  ways  in  which  these 
inventions  and  discoveries  have  increased  man's  power 
to  satisfy  his  needs. 

4.  (a)   Our  atmosphere — its  characteristics,  daily  and  sea- 

sonal ;  its  influence  on  the  living  of  human  beings  and 
the  rest  of  the  living  world. 

(b)  Water — the  home  of  a  great  many  things;  a  neces- 
sity for  all  living  things;  the  water  problem  of  Al- 
berta. 
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(c)  Our  earth — the  source  of  food  for  plants  and  ani- 
mals; the  source  of  supplies  of  minerals  needful  for 
buildings,  ships,  etc.;  the  source  of  the  materials 
which  provide  our  clothing;  special  problems  in- 
volved in  drouth,  flooding,  drifting,  etc, 

(d)  Our  living  world,  inclusive  of — 

1.  The  plant  world — vegetation  in  the  district; 
how  it  is  adopted  to  its  environment;  possible 
improvements  about  the  home,  school  and  com- 
munity, utilizing  the  native  shrubs  and  trees. 
Industries  associated  with  plants. 

2.  The  animal  world — varieties  in  the  district  and 
reason  for  this ;  homes  and  adaptations ;  indus- 
tries associated  with  animals. 

5.  Causes  of  day  and  night  and  seasons;  our  dependence 
upon  sun;  relation  of  earth  to  moon  and  stars;  knowledge 
of  location  of  North  Star  and  Big  Dipper. 

6.  Identification  and  habits  of  common  plants,  birds,  insects 
and  mammals  found  in  community. 
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